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ABSTRACT 

Muslims now constitute a large and growing segment of 
American society. This project was an exploratory study whose purpose 
was to obtain a p-eliminary picture of counsel ing-relevant values of 
Muslims in America. The study obtained a preliminary value profile of 
American Muslims in two significant value arers: universal values and 
mental health values. Forty-three Muslim females and 78 Muslim males 
in the metropolitan Washington, D.C. and Chicago (Illinois) areas 
were surveyed. In the area of universal values, Muslims highly value 
benevolence, religiousness, and conformity and disvalue power, 
hedonism, and stimulation. In the domain of mental health values, the 
Muslim respondents highly value 9 of the 11 characteristics. It is 
important to note differences and commonalities between counselors' 
and Muslim's values. Although this study should be considered 
preliminary, it highlights the need to have counselors who are aware 
of the values of this important and understudied group. Survey 
results are presented in five appended tables. (Contains 42 
references.) (JE) 
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Introduction 

This project was an exploratory study whose purpose was to 
obtain a preliminary picture of counseling-relevant values of 
Muslims in America, who now constitute a large and growing 
segment of American society. 

The need for this study was predicated on the convergence of 
two sets of considerations. One is the importance of counselor 
and client values in counseling. The second is the large and 
growing population of persons whose values are rooted 
substantially in Islam, a world religion and cultural heritage 
about which Americans, including counselors, are generally not 
well informed. 

Review of Selected Litorature 

Values in Counseling 

Substantial research and theory underscore a potentially 
significant relationship between counseling processes and 
outcomes and counselor values, including a wide range of 
humanistic, cultural, spiritual, and religious values. Recent 
comprehensive reviews of values in counseling and psychotherapy 
note that "researchers and clinicians generally concede that 
counseling is a value-laden enterprise" (Beutler & Bergan, 1991, 
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p. 38) , and that the view of therapy as a "value-freo enterprise" 
is "a misconception" that is "giving way to analysis and research 
investigating the dyadic role of patient/therapist values in 
therapy" (T. A. Kelly, 1990, p. 172). 

This is not to say, of course, that the domain of values is 
clearly delineated in counseling practice. Indeed, while value 
issues have come to be widely accepted as pervasive elements in 
counseling and psychotherapy and have generated considerable 
study of values vis-a-vis counseling dealing with both 
therapeutic and ethical issues (see, e. g., Bergin, 1991; Beutler 
& Bergan, 1991; Beutler, Crago, & Arizmendi, 1986; Corey, Corey, 
& Callanan, 1992; Gartner, Harmatz, Hohmann, Larson, & Gartner, 
1990; Haugen, Tyler, & Clark, 1991; Herr & Niles, 1988; Jackson & 
Patton, 1992; Jensen & Bergin, 1989; E. W. Kelly, 1994b, in 
press-a; T. A. Kelly & Strupp, 1992; Mitchell, 1993; Norcross & 
Wogan, 1987; Patterson, 1989; Schwenn, & Schau, 1990; Tjeltveit, 
1986; Vardy & Kay, 1982), many questions regarding values in 
counseling still remain to be clarified (Bergin, 1991; Beutler & 
Bergan, 1391) . Based on their extensive review of studies 
concerned with the influence of values in counseling, Beutler and 
Bergan (1991) and T. A. Kelly (1990) note that pertinent research 
allows us to accept two key findings with reasonable confidence: 
(a) over the course of counseling rated as beneficial by the 
counselor, client values converge toward those of the counselor, 
and (b) complex patterns of initial client-counselor values 
similarity and dissimilarity contribute to client-counselor value 
convergence . 

The value convergence phenomenon points to the importance of 
increasing our understanding of the values that both counselors 
and clients bring to counseling. Beutler and Bergan (1991) 
propose that studies of values that are typically characteristic 
of counselors and therapists (see, e. g. , Jensen & Bergin, 1988; 
E. W. Kelly, in press-a) are an important initial step toward a 
iiiore systematic understanding of value influence in counseling. 
From the counselor's side, E, W. Kelly (in press-a) has provided 
a detailed profile of counselor values in four value domains 
(universal, mental health, individualistic-collectivistic, and 
religious/spiritual) , based on a national survey of counselor 
values. Results of this study yielded a multif aceted, generally 
concordant, although by no means unanimous, value profile for 
professional counselors across these four value domains, with an 
overall content pattern that might be globally summarized as a 
strong core valuing of holistic-humanistic empowerment related to 
personal development and interpersonal/social concern. E. W. 
Kelly's findings with respect tc prof essior=^l counselors is 
generally comparable--although not without some differences — to 
similar results on values for other mental health professionals 
(Haugen, Tyler, & Clark, 1991; Jensen & Bergin, 1988) . 

Value influence in counseling occurs not only as a function 
of the counselor's values but in the mutual interaction of client 
and counselor values. Therefore, an understanding of value 
orientations that are typically characteristic of clients 
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according to major socio-demographic categories like culture, 
ethnicity, and religion affords potentially useful background 
information in the effective therapeutic and ethical inclusion of 
values in counseling. Because value influence occurs in a 
complex interaction of value similarities and differences between 
the counselor and client, it can be particularly helpful in 
understanding this interaction to compare counselors and clients 
according to similar val.ue categories measured with the same or 
highly comparable value instruments. 

Such understanding takes on special urgency in the case of 
populations whose cultures and religions (e. g. Islam in Middle 
Eastern cultures) involve perspectives and value systems that may 
diverge in substantive ways from the cultural concept of modern 
humanity as viewed by contemporary Western civilization, which 
has had a dominant influence in shaping modern psychology, 
counseling, and psychotherapy. A knowledge of value differences 
and similarities across cultures and religions is importa^; for 
avoiding value misunderstandings that may have negative 
therapeutic and ethical consequences (Badri, 1979; Ibrahim, 1989; 
Jafari, 1993). The study reported here takes a modest step 
toward expanding our knowledge in this area by examining the 
value orientation of a specific population sample — Muslims in 
America — with value instruments used previously in E. W. Kelly's 
(in press-a) national study of counselor values. 

Muslims in America 

Islam is now the third largest world religion in North 
America. Although there is no completely accurate count of the 
number of Muslims in America, carefully calculated estimates 
placed the number at about 3.3 million in the 1980s (>tone, 1991; 
Haddad & Lummis, 1987) ; a more recent estimate puts th» avj,mber 
between 4.6 to 5 million (Bagby's study as cited in Dart, 1995), 
making Islam the second largest American religious minority after 
Judaism. Indeed, its rapid growth with increased immigration 
from traditionally Islamic countries, a relatively high birth 
rate, and an increasing number of converts (especially among 
African American who now constitiute about 42 percent of the 
American Muslim population) make it reasonable to predict that by 
the second decade of the 21st century Islam will be the second 
largest religion in America after Christianity (Bagby as cited 
in Dart, 1995; Haddad & Lummis, 1987; Melton, 1993; Rifkin, 1994; 
Waugh, Abu-Laban, & Qureshi, 1991). Although the number of 
Muslims is growing, this group continues to be understudied 
(Ghayur, 1981; Rashid, 1985) , widely misunderstood, and falsely 
stereotyped (Briggs, 1993) . The sensitivity of American Muslims 
to this situation is thought to make practicing Muslims reluctant 
to go to Western counselors because they feel the counselor will 
not understand their values and as result will try to change 
their values (L. Bakhtiar, personal communication, December 30, 
1993) . 

Although Islam like the other great Abrahamic religions 
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(Judaism and Christianity) is marked internally with certain 
systemic and individual differences of opinion and 
interpretation, a common body of Islamic belief and practice 
represents a rich religious and cultural heritage that binds its 
adherents together: 

Belief that the Qur'an is the final revelation of God 
to humanity and adherence to its specific injunctions 
is the cornerstone of the common identity [of Muslims] • 
In addition to the Qur'an, the collections of 
traditions ( hadith ) , which are believed to be sayings 
from and about the Prophet Muhammad as remembered and 
written down by his followers, are an integral part of 
Islamic teaching. Together, the Qur'an and the hadith 
provide a common bond for all Muslims and are the basis 
for the Islamic law or shari'a, which sets out a 
complete way of life* (Haddad & Lummis, 1987, p. 16) 
In practice the Qur'an calls for five specific acts of worship 
(commonly referred to as the five pillars of Islam) that shape 
the lives of observant Muslims. First is the affirmation that 
there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is His prophet; 
second, the performance of ritual prayer five times a day; third, 
the sharing of wealth with the needy; fourth, fasting from 
sunrise to sunset during the Islamic month of Ramadan as a way of 
increasing one's consciousness of God; and fifth, a pilgrimage to 
Mecca (Muhammad's birthplace) at least once in one's lifetime, 
finances permitting. 

The power of Islam to inform the values and activities of 
Muslims is reflected in Haddad and Lummis's (1987) study of 
mosque members who reported their Islamic observance as 
predominantly strict (46%) or moderate (36%) • In this light, 
Islam represent^5 not just a religion but an ideology and a way of 
life (Badri, 1979), forming cultural values and beliefs heavily 
grounded in the religion of Islam. At the same time, Muslims — 
and specifically the Muslims of America — cannot be viewed as a 
monolithic group. Differences among Muslims stem in part from 
historical, political, and theological controversies, as 
expressed, for example, in five major schools of Islamic law and 
in the traditions of the Sufi order that represents a variety of 
disciplines and intellectual endeavors rooted in the mystical 
heritage of Islam. Of particular importance in America are 
certain generational and gender differences among Muslims in the 
manner and degree in which Islamic religious observance and law 
may be accommodated to mainstream American culture, for example, 
with respect to the permissibility of young men to date or for 
married women to hold jobs outside the home (Haddad & Lummis, 
1987) . 

An approach to a study of Muslims and values may be done in 
basically two ways. One is to describe specifically Islamic 
doctrine as enshrined in the Qur'an, the collections of 
traditions ( hadith ^ believed to be sayings from and about the 
Prophet Muhammad as remembered and written down by his 
followers), and religious laws rooted in Qur'an and the hadith ^ 
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and then to examine these Islamic teachings aff» they are actually 
observed and practiced in the lives of Muslim''^; this is primarily 
the approach that Haddad and Luiamis (1987) took in their study of 
Islamic Values in the United States > A second approach is to 
study what Haddad and Lummis call "overarching philosophical and 
ethical values, such as justice and truth, that are the 
foundation of all world religions" (p. 166) , as well as 
utilitarian and mental health values such as benevolence, power, 
autonomy, and self-expression, that are diversely characteristic 
of peoples across many cultures. This second approach 
(explicitly not taken by Haddad and Lummis) is the one used in 
this study; this is a study of values of Muslims, not Islamic 
values. Specifically, it is a preliminary study of a set of 
universal and mental health values in a modest sample of Muslims 
from two urban areas of the United States. The intent of this 
approach is to gain an initial understanding of the values of 
Muslims in America as expressed in value categories that are 
generally common to most persons across many cultures (Schwartz, 
1992) and pertinent to mental health concerns (E. W. Kelly, in 
press-a) . The importance of this approach is that it provides a 
preliminary values profile of American Muslims according to 
universal and mental health value categories on which we already 
have knowledge of a representative sample of counselors (E. W. 
Kelly, in press-a) , thereby enhancing the potential of counselors 
to better understand and work with this particular client 
population from comparisons based on a common set of values. 

Research Questions 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to obtain a 
preliminary value profile of American Muslims in two significant 
value areas, namely general or universal values and mental health 
values. Specifically, the survey was designed and conducted with 
the following guiding questions. 

1. What is the value profile of this American Muslim sample 
in terms of 10 basic value dimensions (self-determination, 
stimulation, hedonism, achievement, power, security, conformity, 
tradition, benevolence, and universalism) that represent a 
universal value structure as identified Schwartz's (1992) 
research? Corollary questions are: 

a. Are there any within group value differences 
according to selected demographic, religious, or counselor 
preference factors? 

b. How does this American Muslim sample compare with 
professional counselors on these universal values? 

2. What is the mental health values profile of this sample 
of American Muslims? Corollary questions are: 

a« Are there within group differences on mental health 
values according to major demographic, religious, or counselor 
preference factors? 

b. How does this American Muslim sample compare with 
professional counselors on these mental values? 
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Method 

Sample 

The study was originally designed to obtain data from 
approximately 150 Muslims in the Washington, DC, metropolitan 
area, which has a substantial Muslim population representative of 
several predominantly Islamic countries. Recognizing the 
potential difficulties of obtaining survey responses (Haddad & 
Lummis, 1987) and being financially limited in conducting a large 
survey with several follow-up probes, three prominent members of 
the Washington Muslim community were asked to help with the 
distribution and collection of research surveys among Muslims at 
various locations in the metropolitan Washington, DC, The study 
was subsequently expanded to include a sample of Chicago area 
Muslims who were contacted by the third author. The final survey 
sample consisted of 43 females and 78 males, ranging in ages from 
12 to 62 (M = 35.2, Mn = 36.5, = 11.7) with 18 (15%) • 
respondents indicating the United States as their country of 
origin and 100 (83%) indicating other countries of origin (see 
Table 1) with a length of stay in the United States ranging from 
1 to 40 years (M == 15.2, §Q - 7.6, Mdn = 15). The respondents 
were generally highly educated, with 35 (28.9%) holding the 
bachelor's as the highest degree, 23 (19%) the master's, 18 
(14.9%) non-medical doctorates, 9 (7.4%) an MD, and 20 (16.5%) a 
high school diploma and some college. The manner of distributing 
and collecting packets is described in the Procedure section. 

Demographic data about Muslims in the United States are 
"scattered, often inaccurate, and difficult to attain (S. El- 
Badri, personal communication, January 13, 1995; see also El- 
Badri, 1994), thereby making it making difficult to compare in 
detail the characteristics of the sample in this study to 
characteristics of American Muslims in general. Results of a 
recent survey report of mas j id [i. e. , mosque] communities, 
conducted by the Islamic Resource Institute (IRI) , gives the 
breakdown of major ethnic groups of mosque-attending Muslims in 
America as African-American 29%, Arab 21%, Indo-Pakistani 29%, 
Mixed Arab/Indo 10%, and other 11% (Islamic Resource Institute, 
1994). The ethnic breakdown of this study's sample (see Table 1) 
was Indo-Pakistani 40.5%, Arab 21.5%, other 15.7%, and unknown 
(including USA and no response categories) 22.3%. Thus in terms 
of ethnic group percentages of mosque-attending Muslims in 
America this study is similar to the Arab population, moderately 
over-represents the Indo-Pakistani population, and does not 
represent the large African-American Muslim population. Of the 
10 metro areas listed in the IRI survey, Chicago and Washington 
(the cities in which this study was conducted) rank as the third 
and fourth largest in number of mas j id (mosque) communities and 
Friday prayer attendees in North America. 

Instruments 
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The survey packet included two value instruments, a 
demographic and information sheet, and a cover instruction sheet. 
Prior to finalizing the survey packet, it was reviewed by several 
Muslim scholars (see below in Procedure section) and minor 
revisions were made in the cover sheet, particularly to assure 
respondents of anonymity. 

1. Schwartz Universal Values Questionnaire . A value 
questionnaire developed by Schwartz (1992) was used to query 
participants about their basic general values. Schwartz's 
universal values questionnaire (SUVQ) includes 56 specific value 
words or phrases including both terminal and instrumental values 
(as defined by Rokeach [1973]) and representing a larger value 
structure of 10 value types. It is divided into two lists with 
30 terminal and 26 instrtimental value words or phrases, each with 
an additional explanatory phrase in parentheses (see Appendix A) ♦ 
Twenty-one of the values are identical t:o those in the Rokeach 
list; others are taken from instruments and texrts in other 
cultures. Each of the items is rated on a scale of -1 (opposed 
to my values) through 7 (of supreme importance) . Participants 
are instructed at the beginning of each value list to first 
choose the value that is most important and rate its importance, 
next to choose the value that is most opposed to the respondent's 
values and rate it -1, 0, or 1, and then to rate all other items 
according to thej.r importance. SUVQ development and validation 
was carried out in an international study with over 9,000 
subjects from 2 0 countries on every continent except Antarctica, 
with no fewer than 200 subjects in any one country. Using the 
method of small scale analysis to locate specific values within 
predicted value types, Schwartz (1992) and his colleagues were 
able to confirm 10 of the original 11 value types, with the 56 
values consistently located by 80% of their international samples 
according to the value type structure that researchers had 
hypothesized. Their structural analysis did not identify 
separate regions distinguishing terminal and instrumental values, 
implying that the distinction between terminal and instrumental 
values does not significantly affect how persons relate to 
values. Using alpha coefficients to examine internal consistency 
for each value type in heterogeneous adult samples from four 
countries, Schwartz (1992) reported mean reliabilities ranging 
from .75 for stimulation to .55 for tradition, with overall 
average reliabilities of .67 in Australia, .68 in Holland, .71 in 
Israel, and .60 in Japan. As Schwartz notes, considering the 
small number of items for each type, these reliabilities are 
quite reasonable. Table 2 presents the 45 SUVQ items used for 
this study arranged according to the corresponding 10 value 
types. A brief description of each of the value types is 
presented in Table 3. 

2. Mental Health Value Survey . The 53-item Mental Health 
Value Survey (MHVS) developed by £♦ W. Kelly (in press-a) was 
used to measure mental health values. The MHVS contains 32 items 
from Jensen and Bergin's (1988) mental health value questionnaire 
and 21 new items based on a review of mental health concerns 
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particularly relevant in the counseling profession as well as 
especially pertinent in American society, all of which were 
reviewed by a panel of experts prior to finalizing the 
instruments. MHVS is designed for respondents to rate all items 
in two categories: (a) importance of the value for a positive, 
mentally healthy lifestyle (MHVS-L) , and (b) importaiic-e of the 
value in guiding and evaluating counseling/psychotherapy with 
clients (MHVS-GE) . Only the MHVS-L was used for the present 
study and hereinafter will be referred to as MHVS. In a study of 
497 counselors reliability coefficient of .91 was obtained for 
the total MHVS. A factor analysis yielded 11 MHVS subscales with 
subscale reliability coefficients ranging from .83 to .45 with a 
median of .65. All MHVS items and factor-derived subscales are 
presented in Table 4. 

3. Demographic and Religious Information Sheet . This sheet 
contained 5 demographic information items, including age, gender, 
country of origin, length of time in the United States, and 
highest level of education. There were 7 religious information 
questions study (see Table 5) , 5 of which were taken directly 
from Haddad and Lummis's (1987) study, and 3 questions regarding 
counselor preference (see Table 6) . A final item asked for 
optional open-ended comments. 

Procedure 

As a first step in preparing the study, the first two 
authors conferred with Dr. Seyyed H. Nasr, University Professor 
and Professor of Islamic Studies at George Washington University, 
Dr. Akram Kharroubi, then faculty advisor for the Muslim Student 
Association of George Washington University (now assistant 
professor at the College of Science and Technology, Alquds 
University, Jerusalem, West Bank), and Dr. Abdullah Khouj, 
Director of the Islamic Center of Washington. They provided 
expert guidance on the project, including assistance for 
selecting participants, refining instruments, and approaching 
diverse elements in the Islamic community, as well as suggestions 
of names of other Islamic experts who could give additional input 
before finalizing and distributing the research instruments. As 
a result of the latter suggestion, comments regarding the study 
were obtained from Dr. Laleh Bakhtiar of the Institute of 
Traditional Psychoethics and Guidance in Chicago, Dr. Mohammad 
Shafii, Professor of Psychiatry and Director of the Child 
Psychiatry Training Program at the University of Louisville, and 
Dr. Sayyid Muhammad Syeed, then Editor-in-Chief of The American 
Journal of Islamic Sccial Sciences and now head of the Islamic 
Society of North America. These experts reviewed the major 
elements of the project and the instruments, and each sent a full 
reply with advice and encouragement. As a result of this 
correspondence. Dr. Laleh Bakhtiar agreed to join the project as 
a co-principal investigator. 

The two value instruments were arranged in alternating 
positions in the 600 instrument packets, with the instruction 
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sheet stapled on top and the demographic and religious 
information sheet stapled at the end of all instrument packets. 
Five hundred packets were distributed in the Washington, DC area 
by three well regarded persons in the Muslim community to college 
students in a Friday prayer group ^ Muslim worshippers at a local 
mosque, students at a local Muslim school, and several 
prof essionals' and staff members of a Muslim organization, with 94 
usable survey being returned. One hundred packets were 
distributed at a suburban mosque in the Chicago area and 27 
completed surveys were collected by the third author. The total 
number of usable returned surveys was 121, 

Results 

Descriptive and inferential analyses were used to examine 
data from the two value instruments and the demographic and 
religious information sheet according to the research questions 
for the study. Descriptive statistics are used to present 
overall religious observance and value profiles of respondents. 
Within each of the two value areas (universal values and mental 
health values) , MANOVAs were used to examine potential overall 
value differences among respondents according to key demographic 
and religious factors. 

Religious Observance Information 

Responses to the 7 religious information questions are 
presented in Table 5, Responses to questions regarding how 
strictly Islam should be observed (strictly: n = 57, 47,1%; 
moderately: n = 44, 36,4%), the degree of personal religiousness 
(very: n = 14, 11,6%; quite: n = 77; 63,6%; somewhat: n = 26, 
21,5%), and the frequency of religious practice (combined 
responses of "often" and "sometimes" ranged from 88,4% to 70,2% 
with median of 78,4%) show that the respondents in this itudy 
were generally quite religious. 

Counselor Preference Information 

Responses to the 3 counselor preference questions are 
presented in Table 6, A slight majority (n = 64, 52, 9-0 ) 
responded that if they needed counseling they would prefer a 
Muslim counselor, while 43,8% (n = 53) responded that either a 
Muslim or non-Muslim counselor would be acceptable. When the 
respondents were asked how important it was for the counselor to 
have values similar to theirs if they had to go to a non-Muslim 
counselor, over three-quarters (77,6%, n = 94) responded "very 
important" or "somewhat important," with over half (51,2%, n = 
62) choosing "very important," Furthermore, 96% (n = 104) of all 
respondents considered it very important or somewhat important 
ror their counselor to be have a knowledge of Islamic values, 
with 56,2% (n =» 68) responding in the "very important" category. 
To explore the possible basis for the split in counselor 
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preferences, a correlation matrix for all 19 demographic, 
religious, and counselor preference items was prepared (see Table 
7), and then a regression analysis conducted with counselor 
preference as the dependent variable. Of the 48 comparisons 
between the 16 demographic and religious information variables 
and the 3 counselor preference variables, 15 were significant at 
less than .01, all of them religious variables. Table 7 also 
shows that the three counselor preference items were highly 
correlated with each other, indicating that the three items were 
measuring basically the same underlying response with respect to 
counselor preference and confirming the overall strong preference 
of this study group for Muslim counselors and/or counselors who 
understand Muslim values. Given the high correlation of these 
three items, it was considered sufficient to select one — the item 
asking about preference for a Muslim or non-Muslim counselor 
(labeled CnslrTyp) — as the dependent variable in the subsequent 
regression analysis. Because the pattern of correlations showed 
that none of the five demographic information items were 
significantly correlated with the counselor preference items at 
the .01 level, none of the demographic variables were entered 
into the regression analysis. A stepwise regression analysis was 
conducted with counselor preference (CnslrTyp) as the criterion 
variable and the religious information items as the independent 
variables with the level of significance inclusion criteria set 
at .05. Results showed that two religious information variables 
(••How strictly should Islam be observed?^^ [labeled Observance] 
and frequency of inviting a Muslim to join one in prayer [labeled 
Prayer-Invite]) accounted for 17% (R^ = .173) of the variance of 
counselor preference type, £(2, 95) = 9.91, g = .0001, with a 
beta coefficient of .304 (t = 3.21, e = .0018) for the Observance 
variable and a beta coefficient of .237 (t = 2.51, e = .0139) for 
the Prayer-Invite variable. No other religious information 
variables entered the regression at the criterion inclusion level 
(.05) . 

Universal Values Questionnaire 

Schwartz (1992) recommends several methods for analyzing 
results of the SUVQ. For purposes of this study, 10 value types 
were calculated by computing the mean score for the value items 
included within each type. In computing value type scores, only 
those 45 items were included which Schwartz found to be 
associated with the predicted value type in at least 27 of 36 
international samples used for validating the types. Table 2 
lists all SUVQ items according to the respective value types of 
the 45 items used in the analysis. The meaning of value types 
are presented in Table 3. Items were rated on a 9-point scale 
from -1 (opposed to my values) and 0 (not important) to 6 (very 
important) and 7 (of supreme importance) , with middle score of 3 
(important). Respondents (n = 121) scored highest in the value 
types of benevolence (M = 5.86, SB « .85) and conformity (M « 
5.68, SE = 1.02) and lowest in power (M = 3.26, SH - 1.72), 
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hedonism (H = 3.79, SC = ?.08), and stimulation (M = 4.03, SD - 
1.62) (see Table 2). The distribution of respondents' value type 
scores in coi^parison to the actual overall mean and standard 
daviation for all 45 items (M = 5.06, Sfi = .95) shows that 
benevolence and ronformity scores were more than one-half 
standard deviation above the overall mean, whereas the power 
score was more than one and one-half standard deviations below 
the mean and the hedonism and stimulation scores were more than 
one standard deviation below the overall mean. On other value 
types, respondents' scores clustered near and above the overall 
mean for universalism (M = 5.41, SD. = 1.07), security (U = 5.36, 
SD = 1.23), self-direction (M = 5.21, = 1.06), and tradition 
(M = 5.11, Sfi = 1.16), and near and below the overall mean for 
achievement (H = 4.63, = •96). A comparison of means and rank 
orderings of SUVQ themes for respondents in this study with 
professional counselors from a previous study (E. W. Kelly, in 
press-a) shows substantial differences in mean scores and rank- 
order positions for "Achievement" (Muslims: ja = 4.63, rank =7; 
professional counselors: m = 5.29, rank = 1) and "Conformity" 
(Muslims: jb^ = 5.68, rank 2; professional counselors: = 4.07, 
rank = 6) . The two groups differed substantially in mean scores 
but not rankings for "Security" (Muslims: a = 5.36; professional 
counselors: a = 4.07, with mid-range rankings for both groups 
[4th and 6th respectively]), "Tradition" (Muslims: a = 5.11; 
professional counselors: a = 3.17, with low rankings for both 
groups [6th and 9th]), and "Power" (Muslims: a = 3.26; 
professional counselors: ja = 2.09, with the lowest ranking for 
both groups [10th]). Both groups obtained generally comparable 
mean scores and rankings for "Benevolence," "Self-Direction," 
"Universalism," and "Hedonism." 

Mental Health Values Questionnaire 

For purposes of this study, the 11 mental value themes 
previously identified by E. W. Kelly (in press-a) were calculated 
by computing the mean score for the value items included within 
each type. Table 4 presents the mt^ans and standard deviations 
for all MHVS items according to the respective value themes for 
Muslim respondent in this study and for professional counselors 
from a previous study (E. W. Kelly, in press-a) . Items were 
rated on a 7-point scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 7 
(strongly agree) . Overall the respondents gcwe vary high ratings 
for most items, suggesting a high degree of positive agreement 
for most mental health value items, as well as indicating a 
possible ceiling effect and only modest discriminative power for 
many items. The overall mean and standard deviation for all 
items was 6.37 and .45, with 9 of the 11 themes clustering within 
one standard deviation of the overall mean. The two exceptions 
were the themes of "Sexual Acceptance" vith a mean (5.12) score 
over two standard deviations below the overall oiean and 
"Materialistic Self -Advancement" with a mean (5.59) more than one 
standard deviation bellow the overall mean. A comparison of means 
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and rank orderings of MHVS themes for respondents in this study 
with professional counselors from a previous study (£• W, Kelly, 
in press-a) shows substantial differences in mean scores and 
rank-order positions for "Traditional Religiousness with 
Regulated Self -Control" (Muslims; a = 6,59, rank = 2; 
professional counselors: ffi = 4.83, rank = 10) and "Sexual 
Acceptance" (Muslims: m = 5,12, rank 11, professional counselors: 
m = 6.19, rank = 6). The two groups differed substantially in 
mean scores but not rankings for "Disciplined Personal Living 
with Rational Thinking" (Muslims: m = 6.43; professional 
counselors: m = 5.61, with mid-range rankings for both groups 
[5th and 8th respectively]), "Spirituality" (Muslims: m = 6.19; 
professional counselors: m = 5.48, with low rankings for both 
groups [9th]), "Materialistic Self -Advancement" (Muslims: ffi = 
5.59; professional counselors: m = 4.25, with low rankings for 
both groups [10th and 11th respectively]). The two groups had 
widely different rankings but similarly high mean scores for 
"Autonomy" (Muslims: m = 6.30, rank = 7; professional counselors: 
la = 6.47, rank = 1). Both groups obtained generally comparable 
mean scores and rankings for "Positive Human Relatedness, " 
"Compassionate Responsiveness," "Responsible Self-Expression, 
"Forgiveness," and "Purposeful Self -Development. " 

Within Group Differences 

To examine the data for possible value differences within 
each of the two value areas (universal values and mental health 
values) , MANOVAs were conducted with selected demographic and 
religious factors with the subscale scores of the SUVQ and the 
MHVS serving as the dependent variables. The sample size was not 
large enough to permit interactional analyses of demographic and 
religious factors because such analyses would have produced a 
number of empty or very small cells. Therefore, eight separate 
MANOVAs were conducted within the two value areas to investigate 
if there wer^. value differences among the respondents according 
to eight selected factors. These eight factors consisted of 
three demographic f.Actors of (a) age (grouped 12-30 [n = 37], 31- 
40 [n = 44], and 41^^ [n = 37]), (b) gender (females [n = 43], 
males [n = 78), and (c) length of residence in the United States 
(labeled USRES and grouped 1-10 years [n = 33], 11-20 years [n = 
50], and 21+ years [n = 37]); four religious factors of (a) 
adherence to a School of Law (labeled "Law" and grouped yes for 
any School [n = 86] and no [n = 35) , (b) Suf ism sympathy (yes [n 
= 58] or no [n = 47]), (c) degree of how strictly Islam should be 
observance (labeled "Observance" and grouped as strict [n = 57], 
moderate or adjusted if necessary [n « 61]), and (d) degree of 
one's own religiousness (labeled "Religiousness" and grouped very 
or quite religious [n = 80], somewhat or not very religious [n = 
29]); and the one counselor preference factor (labeled 
"CnslrTyp") of preference for a Muslim counselor (n = 66) or 
acceptability of Muslim or non-Muslim counselor (n = 55) . Not 
all categories have a total of 121 subjects because not all 
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subjects responded to all items. In order to minimize the 
possibility of Type I error for these multiple comparisons, 
MANOVAs within each of the two value areas were regarded as a 
family of eight multivariate comparisons, and a conservative 
overall error rate was determined by dividing the .05 alpha level 
by the number of separate procedures (8) , resulting in a 
probability level of (.006) for accepting differences within each 
procedure (Myers, 1979; Toothaker, 1993). 

Results of the MANOVA tests were as follows. With respect 
to the selected demographic factors, overall significant value 
type differences were found for age, Wilks F(20, 210) =2.10, e < 
.005, with univariate and pairwise comparisons indicating that 
the two older groups (31-40 and 41+) scored significantly higher 
than the youngest group (12-30) on the universal value types 
(SUVQ) of conformity and security. There were no significant 
differences among other universal or mental health value types 
according to the demographic factors of gender and length of 
residence in the US. With respect to religious factors, overall 
significant differences were found on the "Observance" factor for 
universal values (SUVQ value types), £(10, 107) = 4.58, e < .000, 
with univariate comparisons indicating that the moderate/ adjusted 
observance group scored significantly higher than the strict 
observance group on 7 of the 10 SUVQ value types (power, 
achievement, hedonism, stimulation, self-direction, universalism, 
tradition, and security), and on the "Religiousness" factor for 
universal values, Z(10, 110) = 2.81, e < .004, with univariate 
comparisons indicating that the very/quite religious group scored 
significantly lower than the somewhat group on the SUVQ value 
type of hedonism. Overall differences on mental health values 
(MHVS) approached the accepted significance level for the 
"Religiousness" factor, F(ll, 109) = 2.49, e < .008, with 
univariate comparisons indicating that the very/quite religious 
group scored significantly higher than the somewhat religious 
group on the mental health value types of "Traditional 
Religiousness with Regulated Self-Control" and "Disciplined 
Personal Living with Rational Thinking." There were no 
significant differences for any value types according to the 
religious factors of "Law" and "Sufism". With respect to the 
counselor preference factor (CnslrTyp) , overall significant 
differences were found for universal values, Z(10, 108) - 2.67, £ 
< .006, with univariate comparisons indicating that the group 
preferring a Muslim counselor scored significantly higher than 
the group open to either a Muslim or non-Muslim counselor on the 
universal value types of tradition and conformity. Overall 
differences on mental health values (MHVS) approached the 
accepted significance level for the "CnslrTyp" variable, Z(ll, 
107) 5= 2.54, E < .007, with univariate comparisons indicating 
that the Muslim counselor preference group scored higher than the 
non-preference group on the mental health value types of 
"Traditional Religiousness with Regulated Self-Control," 
"Disciplined Personal Living with Rational Thinking," 
"Compassionate Responsiveness," "Spirituality," and "Responsible 
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Discussion 

The value profile emerging from this study portrays Muslim 
respondents who in the domain of universal values highly value 
benevolence (a concern for the welfare of close others with 
whom one is in frequent personal contact in everyday 
interaction) and conformity (a self-restraint on inclinations and 
actions that are likely to upset or harm others and violate 
social expectations and norms) and generally disvalues power (an 
aspiration toward social status and prestige with authority over 
others), hedonism (a desire for per;?onal gratification through 
pleasure and enjoyment of life) , and stimulation (a desire for 
variety, challenge, and excitement) . Other universal value types 
(universalism, security, self-direction, tradition, and 
achievement) are clustered around the overall actual mean of the 
sample and about 2.5 to 1.5 points above the hypothetical average 
of the nine point scale of the SUVQ, indicating that these are 
important values for the Muslim respondents of this study, 
although relatively less important than benevolence and 
conformity on the one hand and considerably more important than 
power f hedonism, and stimulation on the other. In the domain of 
mental health values, the Muslim respondents of this study 
present a mostly congruent picture of very high valuing of 9 of 
the 11 mental health value types: positive human relations, 
traditional religiousness with regulated self-control, purposeful 
personal development, compassionate responsiveness, disciplined 
personal living with rational thinking, responsible self- 
expression, forgiveness, autonomy, and spirituality are all rated 
within a half-point of each other and near the top of the seven- 
point MHVS scale. The two exceptions to this were the mental 
health value types of sexual acceptance and materialistic self- 
advancement, both of which received mean ratings well below the 
overall actual mean of the sample. Three items in particular, 
("Be accepting of one's own and others' individual sexual 
orientation," "Develop a rationality and ego-strength free of all 
religiously derived concept and practices," and "Improve one's 
material prosperity") contributed to the relatively low mean 
score on these two value types c 

Muslims in this sample were as a group quite religious, with 
almost half responding that Islam should be strictly observed, 
another third responding that it should be moderately observed, 
and only 14 percent opting for adjusted observance. Moreover, 
over three-quarters of the sample considered themselves to be 
quite religious, with another 11 percent indicating that they 
were very religious. The high level of personal religiousness 
was also reflected in the observance of major Islamic practices, 
with over three-quarter responding that they fasted during 
Ramadan, over half prayed five times a day and attended mosque 
services on Friday, close to half saying that they read the 
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Qur'an, and a third responding that they invited other Muslims to 
prayer. However, although the respondents were overall quite 
religious, they were not a completely homogeneous group by any 
means. There was considerable difference with respect to 
adherence to a particular School of Law or adherence to any 
school at all; a little less than half of the respondents 
expressed sympathy for Suf ism with more than a third responding 
negatively; and opinion was divided on the relationship of human 
freedom and divine determination, with almost half indicating 
belief in some degree of human freedom in relation to God's will, 
and another quarter indicating that humans have total freedom of 
choice. 

Differences within the sample appear to be related to 
several differences in value choices and counselor preferences. 
Of particular note are value differences related to beliefs about 
how strictly Islam should be observed (labeled "Observance") and 
the degree of one's personal religiousness (labeled 
"Religiousness") . Those choosing moderate/adjusted Observance 
had significantly higher mean scores on power, achievement, 
hedonism, stimulation, self-direction, universalism, tradition, 
and security than the strict observers. Furthermore, those who 
considered themselves somewhat religious scored significantly 
higher in the universal value of hedonism and significantly lower 
in the mental health values of "Traditional Religiousness with 
Regulated Self-Control" and "Disciplined Personal Living with 
Rational Thinking." We may speculate that the relatively higher 
scores of the moderate/adjusted observance respondents on the 
first 6 of the 8 above-noted universal value types suggest a 
stronger sympathy for secular or worldly elements in value 
choices. If this be the case, this finding suggests that those 
Muslims who are more moderate or flexible in how they regard 
Islamic observance are more likely to include a secular dimension 
in their value orientation than do those Muslim holding to strict 
observance of Islam. However, the data in this study on the 
overall religiousness of the respondents indicate that this 
secular dimension of some respondents should not be interpreted 
as a non-religious attitude but a form of religiousness that 
considers a secular dimension as a legitimate part of one's 
religious belief and practice (e. g., as reflected in the large 
number of respondents who believe in the efficacy of human choice 
vis-a-vis God's will). Muslims who believe in strict Islamic 
observance and consider themselves very religious (variables that 
are significantly correlated in this study, r = .38, e < .000) 
are — not unexpectedly — more conservative with respect to the 
inclusion of secular elements in their religion; at the same 
time, more moderate or flexible Muslims also generally regard 
themselves as religious in belief and practice, albeit with a 
degree of active openness to the secular or human dimension. 

The profile presented here can be a first step in helping 
counselors to be sensitively understanding of certain common, 
although not homogeneous, religious and value themes that 
characterize Muslims in America. In addition, other results of 
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this study can shed a helpful light on counseling with Muslim 
clients. Given that significant value differences and 
commonalities between client and counselor may have an important 
impact in counseling, a comparison of the value results in this 
study and in a previous study of professional counselors (E. W. 
Kelly, 1994b, in press-a) are worthy of note. Counselors' 
substantially higher valuing of the universal value of 
achievement and the mental health value of sexual acceptance and 
substantially lower valuing of the universal value of conformity 
and mental health value of traditional religiousness with 
regulated self-control, along with Muslims' somewhat higher 
valuing of security and tradition, suggest a generally more 
conservative, conventional, and traditional approach to life on 
the part of Muslims, especially highly religious Jiuslims, than 
professional counselors in general. Counselors, of course, must 
always take care not to stereotype individual clients on the 
basis of average group information; not all Muslims clients can 
be viewed through thn same cognitive and attitudinal lens (and 
indeed not all professional counselors are cast in the same 
mold). Nonetheless, an understanding of typical value 
orientations associated with Islamic belief and Muslim culture — 
especially as these tend to differ with typical counselor value 
orientations — can serve as important background information in 
counselors' sensitive effort to avoid unethically or non- 
therapeutically intruding their own values in counseling and to 
empathically and respectfully respond to the value world of 
Muslim clients in a manner that is therapeutically beneficial. 

This study also shows a number of important value 
similarities between Muslims and counselors, including generally 
high ratings for the universal values of benevolence, self- 
direction, and' universalism, and the mental health values of 
positive human relatedness, compassionate responsiveness, 
responsible self-expression, forgiveness, and purposeful self- 
development, and generally low ratings for hedonism and power. 
This common value ground of Muslims and counselors may be 
especially important in building bridges of understanding between 
the American Muslim community and the counseling profession. A 
large area of value agreement can serve as secure context for 
dialogue between Muslims and counselors for increasing mutual 
understanding of Islam and the processes of counseling. These 
value commonalities also indicate a substantial ground of value 
agreement that can be beneficial in the development of trust and 
mutual understanding critical to an effective counseling 
relationship. 

This study showed that almost half of the respondents would 
be willing to go to a non-Muslim counselor, while at the same 
time over three quarters would want a non-Muslim counselor to 
have an understanding of Islamic values. These results suggest a 
willingness of many Muslims to seek a non-Muslim counselor 
provided that the counselor is reasonably knowledgeable and 
responsive to Muslim values. This further highlights the need 
for American/Western, non-Muslim counselors to develop an 
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understanding and sensitivity to Muslims in America. Such an 
understanding is particularly pertinent with highly religious 
Muslims — an observation supported by the regression analysis in 
this study showing significant relationships between counselor 
preference and religious observance and personal religiousness. 

While previous research shows that professional counselors 
in general highly value spirituality and, to a somewhat lesser 
but still high degree, religion in the more traditional sense (E. 
W. Kelly, 1994b, in press-a) , other research indicates that 
spirituality and religion do not receive much attention in 
university counselor training (E. W. Kelly, 1994a). The findings 
of this study about the importance of religious values in 
counseling to many Muslims, as well as comparable findings for 
persons of other religions (Lehman, 1993), give additional weight 
to arguments for greater attention to spirituality and religion 
in counselor education and therapy training (Pate, 1992, E. W. 
Kelly, 1994a, in press-b; Shafranske, & Malony, 1990) . With thf^ 
Muslim population of America growing rapidly, the education of 
counselors about relevant spiritual /religious matters needs to 
encompass an appreciative understanding of Islam. 

A number of limitations of this study should be noted. The 
sample size was relatively small and restraints on selection of 
participants made it impossible to insure its being 
representative of Muslims in America. The study did not include 
respondents from the large African-America Muslim community in 
America and had a moderate over-representation of Pakistani 
respondents. Limited resources made it necessary to collect 
information within a circumscribed area in sites that were 
predominantly religious (e. g. mosques, prayer groups) and to 
accept survey packets that respondents voluntarily returned on 
their own initiative. A comparison of responses to religious 
questions in our study (see Table 5) to identical questions in 
the Haddad and Lxiitanis study shows generally similar response 
patterns for the important variable of observance (see Table 5, 
question 4), small to moderate differences for other items, 
except that our respondents indicated substantially more frequent 
participation in Islamic religious practices (see Table 5, 
question 7) . Another comparison of our sample with that of the 
Haddad and Lummis (1987) sample shows that in relation to their 
study we had a relatively large percentage of Pakistani 
respondents and relatively small percentage of respondents who 
were Lebanese (a group long established in the United States) . 
Haddad and Lummis make the point that the former tend to be 
somewhat more religiously conservative than the latter; this may 
have affected the general degree of religiousness in the overall 
sample. The return of surveys may also been adversely affected 
by what Haddad and Lummis noted in their study are the misgivings 
that some Muslims have in participating projects that inquire 
about their religious belief and practice. The survey was fairly 
long, a circumstance that may have contributed to the apparent 
ceiling effect on many items of the MHVS. 

These limitations call for caution in interpreting and using 
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results. The study should be considered exploratory and 
preliminary. Nonetheless, it opens another door on an important 
and understudied group in counseling. Its value lies in 
portraying a preliminary value profile of generally religiously 
oriented Muslims in America, pointing to certain value and 
opinion diversity among American Muslims, indicating the value- 
related preference of many Muslims for Muslim counselors or at 
least counselors who have an understanding of Islam, and 
outlining general value similarities and differences between 
Muslims and counselors that are pertinent both to counseling 
practice and counselor education. Further research is needed to 
expand our background knowledge of the larger Muslim community in 
the United States, including especially African-American Muslims 
and Muslims who retain a cultural loyalty to Islam but whose 
general way of life may be more oriented to the secular than the 
traditional religious sphere. Of special importance will be 
research that investigates the actual participation of Muslims in 
counseling and psychotherapy, along methodological lines that are 
now being taken, for example, with Christian and Jewish clients. 
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Table 1 

Respondents^ Countries of Origin 

Country li Percentage Country M Percentage 



Pakistan 


33 


27.3 


United States 


18 


14.9 


India 


15 


12.4 


Iran 


12 


9.9 


Egypt 


10 


8.3 


Palestine 


4 


3.3 


Ethiopia 


3 


2.5 


Iraq 


3 


2,5 


Lebanon 


3 


2.5 



Syria 


3 


2.5 


Saudi Arabia 


2 


1.7 


Bangladesh 


1 


.8 


Eritrea 


1 


.8 


Indonesia 


1 


.8 


Kuwait 


1 


.8 


Somalia 


1 


.8 


Sudan 


1 


.8 


No Response 


9 


7.4 
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Table 3 

Universal Value Types (Schwartz^ 1992^ 



Self -Direct ion (SD). An aspiration toward independent thought and action and 
being curious and creative. 

Stimulation (ST). A desire for variety, challenge, and excitement. 
Hedonism (HK) A desire for personal gratif icatioiji through pleasure and 
enjoyment of life. 

Benevolence (BE). A concern for the welfare of close others with whom one is 
in frecjuent personal contact in everyday interaction. 

Universalism (UN). Ai appreciative concern for the welfare of all people and 
for nature. 

Tradition (TR) . An acceptance of and respect for customs and ideas that one's 
culture or religion enjoin on the individual. 

Conformity (CO) . A self-restraint on inclinations and actions that are likely 
to upset or harm others and violate social expectations and norms. 
Power (PO). An aspiration toward social status and prestige with authority 
over others. 

Achievement (AC) . An aspiration toward demonstrated and effective competence 
and personal success. 

Security (SK). A concern for safety, harmony, and stability in society, 
relationships, and one's personal life. 
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